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NATIONAL STATUES. No. II. 


STATUE OF KING CHARLES THE SECOND, 

AT CHELSEA. 
In the centre of the large court of the Royal Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, is a bronze statue of King Charles 
the Second, in the costume of a Roman emperor ; it 
would, however, have been more valuable, as an his- 
torical monument, had it represented him in the 
dress of his own time and country. This statue is 
the work of Crinling Gibbons, and was the gift of 
Mr. Tobias Rustat, under-keeper of Hampton-court 
palace, and yeoman of the robes to the above king. 
We shall have to speak, in a future number, of Rustat, 
and his many loyal and liberal benefactions, as 
well as of Gibbons the sculptor: we will, therefore, 
take for our present subject, some striking events in 
the life of the Monarch whose figure is given in the 
wood-cut. 

Great was the delight shown by the English nation 
at the return of their banished sovereign; the po- 
pular frenzy, which had caused his father’s murder, 
and his own absence in a foreign land, being then 
at an end. We are told of men, particularly of 
Onghtred, the mathematician, who died of pleasure 
when informed of this happy event. On looking 
into the reasons for such amazing proofs of joy, we 
find that they existed, not so much in any parti- 
cular esteem for the person or character of Charles, 
as in the cheering prospects opened to the country, by 
the restoration of peace, of law, and justice, and of a 
lawful Monarch. For many years preceding, Enzland 
had suffered dreadfully from the calamities of civil 
war, in which every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour and his brother. In this state of things, 
private property could not be secure; and, amidst 
the ever-shifting scenes of anarchy and confusion, 
loyal men, whether or not they had the additional 
ties of families and fortunes, were in constant doubt 
and dread of what might happen next. From such 
an unsettled condition of affairs, the change to secu- 
rity and order was most welcome, and the proclama- 
tion of King Charles the Second, announcing his 
return, was hailed with shouts of exultation*. 

When the King entered London, on the 29th of 
fay, 1660, which was also his birth-day, and a day 
yublic thanksgiving t, 86 great and general was the 


oO pr 
rejoicing, that, “a man could not but wonder where 
those people dwelt, who had done all the misthief, 


and kept the King so many years from enjoying the 
comfort and support of such excellent subjects.” 

A previous occurrence in the life of Charles the 
Second, of which his recovery of his rightful domi- 
nions strongly reminds us, is truly interesting, as ex- 
hibiting Royalty in the midst of sach dangers and 
troubles as, if told of a private individual, could not 
fail to touch our feelings. We allude to his escape 
from Worcester, which had been the refuge of the 
young monarch after his unfortunate defeat at Dun- 
bar; when Oliver Cromwell, with an army of about 
30,000 men, fell upon that city on the 3rd of Sep- 
teraber, 1651, and gained a victory, which he after- 
wards thought proper to call “ his crowning mercy.” 

In the following narrative of the circumstances 
attending King Charles's flight, we shall follow an 
account which was published, in London, in 1660. 

The King, having shown great personal courage in 
the battle, was compelled to quit Worcester, the 
fidelity and affection of which city deserve to be 
remembered. He was accompanied by many English 

* The House of Commons voted 500/. to buy a jewel for Sir John 
Grenville, who had brought them his Majesty’s letter from Breda. 

¢ There was a second thanksgiving, on the 6th of June following, 
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lords and gentlemen, Charles Gifford, Esq., who was 
presented by the Earl of Derby, being appointed his 
conductor. Colonel Carlesst, whose name will often 
occur in this notice, was commanded with a party to 
bear the brunt of the pursuing enemy, and to keep 
them off, which he did with prudence and valour. Early 
on the following morning, the King and his friends, 
eighty in all, reached a place called White Ladies, a 
house in the parish of Tong, about twenty-five miles 
from Worcester. One George Pendrill, living at this 
house, hearing a knocking at the gate so early as 
three o'clock, went to the window, and knowing the 
voice of one of the party, Francis Yates, who answered 
him, he opened the door, when the king with most 
of his lords entered the hall. Here the Earl of 
Derby called for William Pendrill, the eldest brother, 
and sent George to Tong to see that the coast was 
clear. In his return, he met with his brother Richard, 
who by Mr. Gifford’s direction made haste and 
brought with him his best clothes, which were, a 
jump, (or short coat,) and breeches of green coarse 
cloth, and a doeskin leather doublet; the hat was 
borrowed of Humphry Pendrill, the miller, being an 
old grey one, turned up at the brims; the shirt, made 
of the coarsest of the hemp, was got of one Edward 
Martin; the band of George Pendrill, and the shoes 
of William Creswel ; all which the King, having taken 
off his own clothes, quickly put on. His own suit 
was buried: the jewels off his arm he gave to one 
of his lords. Then came Richard Pendrill with a 
pair of shears, and rounded the King’s hair, which 
Lord Wilmot, having cut before with a knife, had 
awkwardly notched ; ‘and the King was pleased to 
notice Richard's good barbering as better than my 
lerd’s; and now his Majesty was quite the wood- 
man.” All that evening they hid themselves in a dry 
pit, for fear of a troop of horse, which, however, 
turned out to be a company of friends to the king. 

The Ex:l of Derby, with the other lords, then 
sorrowfully consented to retire; but before he took 
his leave, he brought William Pendrill to the king, 
and solemnly committed the care of his most 
sacred majesty to him and his brothers. The com- 
pany being all gone, a wood-bill was brought and 
put into the king’s hand, and he went out with 
Richard into the adjoining woods. William went 
home, Humphry and George remaining about the 
woods. But the king had not been an hour out of 
the house, when a troop of the enemy’s horse arrived 
at White Ladies in search of him. Being told by the 
neighbours that a number of horsemen, and, as they 
supposed the king with them, had quitted the village 
three hours ago, in a certain direction, they instantly 
left, following that course. 

The weather happened to be very wet during the 
first day of the king’s being in the wood, upon which 
a blanket was brought to throw over his shoulders. 
T'rancis Yates’s wife also came, with a mess of miik, 
eggs, and sugar, in a black earthen cup, which the 
king guessed to be milk and apples, and said he 
liked it very well. After he had eaten and drank, 
he gave the rest to George. He then exchanged his 
wood-bill for Yates’s broom-hook, which was lighter. 
They had some trouble, all that day, to teach his 
majesty the countryman’s manner, and to order his 
steps and straight body to a labourer’s gait, and 
were forced, every now and then, to remind him of 
it. As to the language of the country, the king's 
kind conversation with the people, in his journey 
to Worcester, and while there, had made it easy to 
him. 

About five o'clock that evening, they all went 


¢ Sometimes written Carlis and C 
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home to Richard's house, where the king passed 
under the name of William Jones, a wood-cutter, 
lately come there for work. Whilst a supper of 
eggs and bacon was preparing, the king held on his 
knee Pendrill’s daughter, Nan*. Intending to make 
his way into Wales, he was on the point of departing, 
wheu Jane Pendri il, the mother of the five brethren, 
his trusty preservers, came to see him, and in his 
presence blessed God in thus honouring her children, 


and making them the instruments, as she hoped, of 


his majesty’s deliverance. Here F. Yates offered the 
king thirty shillings in silver, of which he would only 
accept ten. The king then departed, taking Richard 
with him, the others having on their knees besought 
God to guide and bless his majesty. 

On their way, in passing a mill, at a place called 
Evelin, at night, the miller, with a cudgel in his 
hand, stepped out and demanded who they were ; to 
which Richard replied only by leaping off the bridge 
into the ditch, which was not deep, the king doing 
the same, and following Richard by the noise and 
rattling of his leather breeches. This alarm proved 
to be needless, the miller having thought the travel- 
lers friends of the Parliament, on the look out for 
some distressed Royalists who were his guests. 

On their arrival at Mr. Wolfe’s, a Royalist and a 
gentleman, at Madeley, whence they wished to have 
passed into Wales, they found not only that there 
was no passage, but that the danger of remaining in 
the neighbourhood was great, the country around 
swarming with troops. They accordingly lodged 
that night, by Mr. Wolfe’s advice, in a barn, and 
on the following day returned to Richard Pen- 
drills house. Here they did not stay long, but 
proceeded, without further delay, to Boscosext, 
where William Pendrill and his wife lived, keeping 
the house for its owner, Mrs. Giffard. His majesty 
was joyfully received by the honest inmates; but his 
feet were so blistered with travelling in such strange 
shoes and stockings, that William’s wife washed his 
feet, and cut the blisters, which relieved him. They 
had not been long at Boscobel, when the gallant 
Colonel Carless, who had concealed himself since 
parting with the king, joined them; and so overjoyed 
were both at this meeting, that they could not refrain 
from tears. As the best means of safety, it was agreed 
that they should again retire into the wood. 

Ac ‘cordingly ; Colonel Carless (Sept. 6) brought 
the king to the since famous Oak, where he himself 
had lodged before; and by the help of Pendrill’s 
wood-ladder they got up among the branches, which 
were then thick with leaves, William supplying them 
with two pillows to lie upon. The king being much 
fatigued, laid his head in the colonel’s lap and his 
legs on the pillow; and, after a sound and refreshing 
sleep, awoke hungry, wishing he had something to 
eat; on which his companion took from his pocket a 
good luncheon of bread and cheese, which had been 
given him by Joan Pendrill. In the mean time, 
Richard Pendrill was gone to Wolverhampton, to 
buy wine and biscuits, and to make some arrange- 
ments for the king’s removal, during which cautious 
errand he had means of discovering the loyal and 
warm feeling that prevailed in his majesty’s favour. 
In the evening, the king, having descended from the 


. tree, regaled himself in the arbour in the garden of 


Boscobel, with some of Richard's wine. 

In the mean time, Humphry Pendrill was not idle. 
In order to gain intelligence, he went, under pre- 
tence of other business, to a Parliamentary captain, 

* This Nan (afterwards the wife of John Rogers, Esq.) had, in 
1667, £100. a year pension from the king, in consideration of her 


father's eminent loyalty and fidelity. 
t See Suturday Magazine, vol. 1., page 96. 





and, while there, met with a colonel of the rebels 
who, among other news, stated that a reword cf a 
thousand pounds would be given to any one who would 
take or discover the king! On Humphry’s repeating 
this to the king, his majesty showed some signs of 
alarm, at having trusted his life into the hands of 
poor men, whom the least infidelity might make rich. 
The momentary distrust scen in Charles's counte- 
nance greatly distressed Humphry, till it ended 
his and Colonel Carless’s declaring that if it were a 
hundred thousand pounds, it were all to no purpose to 
tempt them. An amusing incident occurred at this 
time, in consequence of the king's fancying a loin of 
mutton for supper. A sheep was killed on the spot, 
a hind quarter of which was brought to the king, 
who instantly began to help, by chopping the loin to 
pieces into what they called Scotch collops, which 
the colonel put into the pan, while the king held it 
to fry. Some years after the Restoration, when the 
question arose in the king’s presence, who was cook 
and who was scullion, it was agreed by all that his 
majesty was both by turns. 

It appears that the accommodations for sleeping 
at Bosccbel were so bad, the place in which the king 
lay having been originally built, for the sake of 
secrecy, between two walls, that after one more night 
which he passed in a wretched bed, on the staircase 
(purposely to avoid suspicion), he was glad to avail 
himself of a proposal from Lord Wilmot, who was 
safe at Mr. Whitgrave’s, to go thither. Humphry, the 
miller, lent a horse, which is described as a kind of 
war-horse, that had carried many a load of provision, 
meal, and such like; and the party set off, Humphry 
holding the bridle. It was five miles from Boscobel 
to Mosely (Mr. Whitgrave’s), and the road was in 
some places thick with mud, where the horse having 
occasionally stumbled, the king desired Humphry to 
take care; to which he answered, that that now 
Jortunate horse had carried many a heavier weight in 
his time, for example, six strike of corn, but now had 
a better price on his back, the price of three king- 
doms, and therefore would not shame his master. 
This ready wit of Humphry’s was much relished. 

On arriving safely at Mr. Whitgrave’s, the king, 
after stepping onward, and for a moment forgetting 
his companions, turned back to take his leave of 
these kind friends and subjects, assuring them that 
if ever he came to England again, he w ould remember 
them ; a promise which he seems to have well fulfilled. 
The colonel, John Pendrill, and Yates, remained 
with the king, who was dutifully received by Thomas 
Whitgrave and Lord W ilmot. The king having pre- 
pared himself for his journey, accor ding to a plan of 
escape devised by Lord Wilmot, John Pendrill was 
despatched to Mrs. Lane, sister of Colonel Lane, of 
Bentley, who sent back with him a parcel of boiled 
walnut leaves, to stain and disfigure his majesty’s 
face and hands. 

On the 10th of September, Colonel Lane and his 
sister came to a field adjoiming, where she wa 
placed on horseback behind the king, who was no 
longer William Jones, the woodman, but William 
Jackson, a yeoman’s son. The heroic Mrs. Lane 
passed through several dangerous adventures in thc 
management of his majesty’s escape. He remained 
in England nearly five weeks, till a mode of convey- 
ance was found from the coast of Sussex; after em- 
barking from which, he was put back by contrary 
winds into the same place, disguised in a sailor's 
dress; but the weather becoming more favourable, 
about the end of October, 1651, he landed safely at 
Dieppe, in Normandy. 
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LEANING TOWERS. 
No. II. 


Tue most remarkable leaning tower in Great Britain 
is that of Caerphilly Castle, in Glamorganshire; in- 
deed, in proportion to its height, it is much more 
inclined from the perpendicular than any other in 
the world of which we can find an account, for it is 
between 70 and 80 feet high, and 11 feet out of the 
perpendicular. It rests only, on part of its south side, 
principally by the strength of its cement, the manner of 
making which is unknown to modern masons, except 
to a partial extent. The singularity of its position is 
best observed by looking at it from the inside, or from 
the. moat immediately underneath it, from whence the 
effect of the apparently falling mass is most extraordi- 
nary. The castle, of which this tower forms a part, was 
built about a.p. 1221; that which previously stood on 
the same spot having been rased to the ground by the 
Welsh, in an attempt to free themselves from the yoke 
of their Norman Conquerors. It is inferior in extent 
only to Windsor Castle, and must have been one of the 
most magnificent in the kingdom, its various outbuild- 
ings and fortifications covering nearly eleven acres; it 
is situated on a small plain, bounded by rising ground 
of very moderate elevation, about nine miles north of 
Cardiff. It is still a noble ruin, and the great hall is 
particularly worthy of notice. The fine form of its 
Gothic windows, and the clustered flying pillars which 
project from different sides of the room, and from 
which spring the vaulted arches of the roof, give 
an uncommon charm to the justness of its pro- 
portions. 

The cause of the inclination of the tower alluded 
to, is not a little singular. The unfortunate King 
Edward the Second, and his favourites the Spencers, 
were here besieged by the forces of the Queen, 
and many powerful Barons, in a. p. 1326. The 
defence was long and bravely conducted, and the 
besiegers were particularly annoyed by metal in a 
melted state, being thrown down on them, which 
was heated in furnaces still remaining at the foot 
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of the tower, and during their partial success in a 
desperate assault, (which ultimately failed,) they 
let the metal, which’ was red hot, run out of the 
furnaces, and, either from ignorance or design, threw 
water from the moat on it, which caused a violent 
explosion, tore the tewer from its foundations, and 
hurled it into its present position. The solidity of its 


wall is amazing, and it has resisted the ravages of 


time in a remarkable manner, the only rents now 
visible having been caused by the explosion; the 
storms of more than five hundred years have scarcely 
displaced a stone from the summit, and the whole 
surface is almost without a flaw. 

The castle at length surrendered, the king, whose 
tragical end is familiar to all, having previously es- 
caped. The Spencers were beheaded at Bristol, and 
their castle never regained its ancient splendour. It 
had long been the dread of the neighbouring Welsh, 
to restrain whose frequent risings it was built; a song 
by one of their Bards is yet preserved, in which he 
prays that his enemy’s “ soul may go to Caerphilly ;” 
and “ going to Caerphilly,” in a similar sense, was by 
no means an uncommon phrase in that country. 

The leaning towers at Bridgenorth Castle in Shrop- 
shire-and at Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, are both 
much inferior to that at Caerphilly. They were placed 
in their present position by the use of gunpowder in 
the civil war which unhappily raged between King 
Charles and his Parliament. Whether they were 
mined or battered is not certain. Corfe Castle 
was bravely defended for some time by Lady Banks, 
who although her husband, the Chief Justice of 
England, was absent, compelled the troops of the 
Parliament to raise the siege, who were thus, in the 
words of one of our best modern poets, alluding to 
the defence of Saragossa, 

Foil’d by a woman’s hand before a shatter'd wall. 


" The present state of these towers is not without 
its moral; for, in recalling to our thoughts, times 
happily for us gone by, when the fury of faction and 
the violence of civil war rent the kingdom tv its 
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foundation, disfiguring and distorting what they yet 
failed to destroy, we may look upon such ruins at 
once as monuments of the past, and as warnings for 
the future. 


BRIDGENORTH CASTLE, SHROPSHIRE, 





THE SCORPION. 


Tur Scorpion is placed by naturalists between the 
Crustacea, or shell-fish, and the spiders. Its body 
is protected by a hard shelly covering, like the 
former, but approaches in form to some species of 





the latter. The Scorpion has been noticed by all 
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writers on these subjects, from the earliest ages of 
antiquity, and many dreadful tales are related of the 
fatal effects of its poison. There is no doubt that 
the venom of this. creature has, in some instances, 
produced death; but, in general, the effects of its 
sting have been less serious than is usually imagined, 
The most poisonous are the larger species, which in- 
habit countries under the tropics. Scorpions are 
found, in general, concealed in holes in the ground, 
hollow trees, and buildings in a state of ruin. 

A French physician, who paid great attention to 
the habits of these animals, has related many parti- 
culars respecting them. The care with which the 
female attended upon her young, and, by degrees, 
instructed them in the mode of hollowing out their 
burrow or nest, particularly attracted his attention. 
He made also many curious experiments on the 
effects of their poison; by allowing himself to be 
frequently stung, he discovered that these effects 
became less and less painful at every repetition, so 
that, by degrees, he became almost proof against 
their venom. He describes the part affected as be- 
coming much swollen, and extremely painful, im- 
mediately after the infliction of the injury ; and, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the individual, this pain- 
ful feeling continued from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, or even as much as three days. But the 
most peculiar effect is a sudden and complete pros- 
tration of strength, to such an extent that the 
patient becomes at once deprived of the power of 
supporting himself. This curious symptom induced 
the Doctor even to propose the use of the sting of 
the Scorpion in medicine, in cases where it became 
necessary suddenly to reduce the pulsations of the 
heart. 

Many a cruel experiment has been made, in order 
to discover the truth of the story which says, that, 
“the Scorpion if surrounded by fire, and without 
the chance of escape, inflicts a wound upon itself, 
and thus perishes by its own poison.” The truth is, 
the poor creature writhing under the tortures of 
burning, may, during its sufferings, bring the point 
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of its tail, which naturally curves backward, in | SENSUAL HAPPINESS NOT THE HAPPINESS 
contact with some part of its body, but we may be | 


perfectly sure that this is not done for the purpose 
of injuring itself. 

The end of the tail, which is bent like a hook, and 
extremely sharp at the point, contains the poison, 


and two small slits one on each side, near the point, | 
allow it to escape into the wound inflicted by the | 


animal. 
than the south of France; but in Italy it is very 
common, and it abounds, and becomes more poison- 
ous, in the hotter countries of the east. The indi- 
vidual represented in the cut is a native of Ceylon. 





The Scorpion is never found further north | 


One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, which I found on | 


the road only half killed. I am shocked at the thoughtless 
cruelty of many people: yet I did a thing soon after, that 
has given me considerable uneasiness, and for which I 
reproach mfself bitterly. As I was riding homeward, I 
saw a waggon standing at a door, with three horses; the 


two foremost were eating corn from bags at their noses; | 


but I observed the third had dropt his on the ground, and 
could not stoop to get any food. However, I rode on in 
absence, without assisting him. But when I had got 
nearly home, I remembered what I had observed in absence 
of mind, and felt extremely hurt at my neglect ; and would 
have ridden back, had I not thought, the waggoner might 
have come out of the house and relieved the horse. A 
man could not have had a better demand for getting off 
his horse, than for such an act of humaniiy. It is by 
absence of mind that we omit many duties. JESSE. 





Tue gentle mind is like the smooth stream, which reflects 
every object in its just proportion, and in its fairest colours. 
The violent spirit, like troubled waters, renders back the 
images of things distorted and broken, and communicai2s 
to them all that disordered motion which arises solely from 
its own agitation. Buair. 








Curious Rerics.—The parish church of Hythe, in Kent, 
is a large handsome structure, adjoining which is a charnel- 
house, celebrated for the collection of a large number of 
human bones which it contains. These bones, remarkable 
for their gigantic size, were found on the sea-shore, where 
they had lain fora very great length of time, and had been 
bleached to perfect whiteness. They are supposed to have 
been the bones of the Britons slain in a battle fought with 
the first Saxons, on the shore between Hythe and Folk- 
stone, about the year 546. The arm, leg, and thigh bones, 
are of extraordinary length; and many of the skulls, which 
are very large, and of great thickness, exhibit deep cuts, as 
if inflicted by an axe, or some such heavy weapon of early 
warfare. This pile of bones measures cight feet in height, 
eight feet in breadth, and twenty-eight feet in length, and 
contains 1792 cubic feet. 


A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 


Between the cradle and the grave. Dyer. 








Stncutar Sprinc.—About a mile to the north-west of 
Giggleswick, near Settle, in Yorkshire, is a spring remark- 
able for its ebbing and flowing at irregular periods, some- 
times three times or oftener in an hour, and rising and 
falling about half a yard at each influx and reflux. It is 
close tu the right-hand side of the road leading to Ingleton, 
Kirby Lonsdale and Kendal, at the bottom of Giggleswick 
Scar, an almost perpendicular cliff of limestone and gravel, 
apparently 150 feet high and extending above three miles 
in length. The water, which issues out of the rock into a 
stone cistern, is limpid, cold and wholesome, and has no 
particular taste: great care appears to be taken for its pre- 
servation. Some years since there was, and probably is 
now, a notice inscribed over the well, offering, in the name 
of the trustees of the road, a reward of 10/., on the conviction 
of any person who should throw dirt into the water, or de- 
face the cistern. 


| sweet-meat 
| things will be no amusement to him. 





| 


OF A MAN. 
E. You say, if I mistake not, that a wise man 


| pursues only his own private interest; and that uiis 


consists only in sensual pleasure: for proof whereof 
you appeal to nature. . Is not this what you advance? 

E. Ht ia. 

E. You conclude, therefore, that as other animals 
are guided by natural instinct, man too ought to 
follow the dictates of sense and appetite. 

L. I do. 

E. But in this, do you not argue, as if man had 
only sense and appetite for his guides? on whick 
supposition, there might be truth in what you say, 
But, what if he hath intellect, reason, a higher in- 
stinct, and a noblerlife? If this be the case, and you, 
being a man, live like a brute, is it not the way to 
be defrauded of your true happiness? to be mortified 
and disappointed? Take a hog from his ditch or 
dunghill, lay him on a rich bed, treat him with 
s, and music, and perfumes: all these 
You can easily 
conceive, that the sort of life which makes the happi- 
ness of a mole, or a bat, would be a very wretched 
one for aneagle: And may you not as well conceive, 
that the happiness of a brute can never constitute 
the true happiness of a man._—Bisnop BERKELEY. 





THE FIRST GRIEF. 


Ox! call my brother back to me 
I cannot play alone; 

The summer comes with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone ? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back. 

The flowers run wild,—the flowers we sowed, 
Around our gardefi-tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me. 

“He would not hear my voice, fair child ! 

He may not come to thee; 

The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou lt see ! 

A rose’s brief bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given ; 

Go, thou must play alone, my boy— 
Thy brother is in heaven !" 

And has he left the birds and flowers, 
And must I eall in vain ; 

And thro’ the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o'er ? 

Oh! while my brother with me play'd, 
WouldI had loved him more! Mrs. Hemans. 








Ovt of doubt he is either a fool, or ungrateful to God, or 
both, that doth not acknowledge, how mean soever his 
estate be, that the same is yet iar greater than that which 
God oweth him; or doth not acknowledge, how sharp 
soever his afflictions be, that the same are yet far less than 
those which are due unto him. And if an heathen wise 
man call the adversities of the world, but the tributes of 
living (tributa vivendi), a wise Christian man ought to 
know them, and bear them, but as the tributes of offending. 
—Sir Water RALecuH. 


——_————_——— 


Hvuman society may be compared to a heap of embers, 
which, when placed asunder, can retain neither their light 
nor heat, amidst the surrounding elements ;: but when 
brought together, they mutually give heat and light to each 
other; the flame breaks forth, and not only defends itself, 
but subdues every thing around it. Reip's Essays. 
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1833. , 
ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 


No. I. IntTropvction. 
Ir is my intention to give some account, in a series 
of papers, of our great English writers, beginning 
with those who have left us important works in prose. 
Our readers will, I am sure, feel an increased in- 


terest in the beautiful extracts we provide for them, | 
| and witty Sir Tuomas More to his daughter, Mar- 


when they have become acquainted with the cha- 
racters and fortunes of the writers, and the subjects 
on which they wrote. 

In this introductory paper I shall give some ac- 
count of our language, abridged from Dr. Johnson, 
and a few specimens of writers whose works were 


published before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with | 


which my regular series will commence. 


“The whole fabric and scheme of the English | 


language is Gothic or Teutoiic; itis a dialect of 
that tongue which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Europe, except those where the Sclavo- 
nian is spoken. 

“ What was the form of the Saxon language, 
which is the origin of the present English, when the 
Saxons first entered Britain, cannot now be known. 
They seem to have been a people without learning, 
and very probably without an alphabet. This barba- 
rity may be supposed to have continued during their 
wars with the Britons, which, for a time, left them 
no leisure for softer studies ; nor is there any reason 
for supposing it abated till the year 570, when Au- 
gustine came from Rome to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. The Christian religion always implies, or 
produces, a certain degree of civility and learning ; 
they then became, by degrees, acquainted with the 
Roman language, and so gained, from time to time, 
some knowledge and elegance, till, in three centuries, 
they had formed a language, capable of expressing 
all the sentiments of a civilized people, as appears by 
King Alfred's paraphrase, or imitation of Boéthius. 

“ About the year 1150 the Saxon began to take a 
form, in which the beginning of the present English 
may be plainly discovered. It is not, however, so 
much changed by the admixture of Norman words 
as by changes of its own forms and terminations, 
for which no reason can be assigned. 

“ The first of our authors, who can be properly 
said to have written English, was Sir John Gower, 
who, in his Confession of a Lover, calls Chaucer his 
disciple.” , 

Wiclif, the fearless and honest Reformer, and 
Chaucer, the Father of English Poetry, were con- 
temporaries, the former being born in 1324, the 
latter in 1328. 


Specimen of Wicuir’s Translation of the Bible, 
1 Corynth. 13. 


“Tf I speke with the tungis of men and of 
aungels, and I haue not charite, I am maad as bras 
sownynge, or a cymbal tynklynge; and if I haue 
profecie and knowe alle mysteries and al kynnynge, 
aud if I haue al feith so that I moue hillis fro her 
place, and if I haue not charite, 1 am nought. And 
if I departe alle my goodis into the metis of pore 
men, and if I betake my bodi, so that I brenne, 
and if I haue not charite, it profitith to me no thing. 
Charite is pacient, it is benynge, (i.e. benign). 
Charite enuyeth not, it doith not wickidli, it is not 
blowun (i. e. puffed up), it seketh not those things 
that ben hise own.” 

Specimen from Cravucer’s Tale of Melibeus. 
“Ye shuln first in alle your werkes mekely be- 
sechen to the Heigh God, that he wol be your con- 
seillour ; and shapeth you to swic. - entente, that he 
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yeve you conseil and comforte, as taught Tobie his 
sone ; at alle times thou shalt blesse God, and preie 
him to dresse thy wayes ; and loke that alle thy con- 
seils ben in him for ever more.” 


Our next extracts are from authors who wrote in 
the time of Henry the Eighth, or his son. We will 
begin with a letter, written with a coal, by the wise 


garet Roper, when he was a prisoner in the Tower. 
* Myne own good daughter, our Lorde be thanked, 


| Iam in good helthe of bodye and in good quiet of 
| minde; and of worldly thynges I no more desyer 


than I haue. I besech Hym make you all mery in 
the hope of heauen. And, such thynges as I some- 
what longed to talke with you, all concerning the 
worlde to come, our Lorde put theim into your 
myndes, as I truste he dothe, and better to, by hys 
Holy Spirite, who blesse you and preserue you all. 
Written with a cole by your tender louing father, 
who, in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, 
nor your babes, nor your nurses, nor your good 
husbandes, nor your good husbandes shrewde wyves, 
nor your father’s shrewde wyfe neither, nor other 
frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well for lacke of 
paper. Tuomas More, Knight.” 


Extract I. From Bisuor LATIMER. 


“In my time, my poore father was as diligent to 
teach me to shoote as to learn me any other thing, 
and so I thinke other men did their children. He 
taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in my 
bow, and not to drawe with strength of armes, as 
other nations doe, but with strength of the bodye. 
I had my bowes bought me according to my age and 
strength: as I encreased in them, so my bowes were 
made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoote 
well, except they be brought up in it. It is a guodly 
arte, a wholesome kinde of exercise, and much com- 
men?" _—__ hysicke.” 


Extract II. From the Conference between LATIMER 
and Ripuey, when in Prison. 

“Lo, Sir, here have I blotted your paper vainly, 
and plaied the fool egregiouslie; but so I thought 
better than not to doe your request at this time. 
Pardon me, and pray for me; pray for me I say, 
pray for me I say; for I am sometime so fearful, 
that I would creepe into a mouse hole; sometime 
God doth visite me againe with his comforte. So he 
cometh and goeth to teach me to feele and to knowe 
mine infirmitie, to the intent to give thanks to him 
that is worthie, lest I should rob him of his dutie, 
as many doe, and almost all the world.—Fare ye 
well,” 7. & A. 








TWILIGHT. 


I tove thee, Twilight! as thy shadows roll, 

The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 
Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

T love thee, Twilight! for thy gleams impart 

Their dear, their dying influence to my heart. 
When o'er the harp of thought thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind, 

And Joy and Sorrow, as the spirit burns, 

And Hope and Memory sweep the chords by turns, 
While Contemplation, on seraphic wings, 

Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 
Twilight! I love thee; let thy glooms increase, 
Till every feeling, every pulse is peace: 

Slow from the sky the light of day declines, 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 
Revealing, in the hour of Nature's rest, 

A world of wonders in the poet's breast : 

Deeper, O Twilight! then thy shadows roll, 

An awful vision opens on my soul——MonrTe@oMery, 
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I LATELY witnessed an instance of the effect of lightning 
on a fine large thriving oak-tree, in Richmond Park. 
Soon after the tree had been struck, I went to examine it, 
and found that all the main branches had been carried 
away, one large limb being sixty paces from the tree. The 
tree itself, which might have contained from two to three 
loads of timber, was split in two, and every atom of bark 
so completely stripped from it, that on removing the turf 
which surrounded the butt of the tree, the bark had dis- 
appeared even below the surface of the earth. Not one of 
the small shoots or branches could be found, but the ground 
was strewed with a quantity of black brittle substance, which 
pulverized in the hand on being taken up. The tree was 
standing near some others, which were uninjured. A per- 
son who was near the spot at the time, informed me that 
the noise and crash was tremendous, and that the destruc- 
tion of the tree was instantaneous. When one considers 
that though some of the large limbs were found, yet that 
others, as thick and thicker than a man’s leg, had disap- 
peared, and had probably been crushed into powder, some 
idea may perhaps be formed of the effect produced by 
lightning. JESSE. 





Gop has given to every man a peculiar constitution. No 
man is to say, “I am such or such a man, and I can be 
no other—such or such is my way, and I am what God 
has made me.” This is true, in a sound sense; but in 
unsound sense, it has led men foolishly and wickedly to 
charge their eccentricities, and even their crimes, on God. 
It is every man’s duty to understand his own constitution, 
and to apply to it the rein or the spur, as it may need. 
All men cannot do, nor ought they to do, all things in the 
same way, nor even the same things. But there are com- 
mon points of duty, on which all men of all habits are to 
meet. The free horse is to be checked, perhaps, up hill, 
and the sluggish one to be urged: but the same spirit, 
which would have exhausted itself before, shows itself, 
probably, in resistance down hill, when he feels the breach- 
ing press on him behind ; but he must be whipped out of 
his resistance. ——CECcIL. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN MAY. 
MONDAY, 27th. 
Ow this day is kept the anniversary of the VeneraBte Bene, one 
of the fathers of the English Church. He was born within the domains 
of the monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul at Jarrow, in Northum- 
berland, in the bishopric of Durham, into which he was received at 
seven years, and within whose walls he passed his whole life, 
although the vast fame he obtained for learning and the ecclesias- 
tical virtues, caused Pope Sergius to send him pressing invitations 
to settle at Rome. He wrote the Ecclesiastical History of the 

Sazons, a work which retains its celebrity to this day. His last 

work was the translation of St. John, which he is said to have 

completed only a few hours before his death in 735. He was 
buried in the church of his convent. 

1564 John Calvin, the celebrated Reformer, died at Geneva. He 
was born at Noyon, in France, 10th of July, 1509. 

1600 The Matins of Moscow.—On this day, at the hour of matins, 
about six in the morning, Prince Demetrius, and all the 
Poles who were in Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia, 
were massacred by the Russians. 

1725 The Order of the Bath was revived by King George II. 

TUESDAY, 28th. 

Cardinal Beaton, the head of the Roman Catholic party in 
Scotland, and who distinguished himself in that country by 
his blood-thirsty cruelties as much as his contemporary, 
Zonner, did in England, was assassinated in the Castie of 
St. Andrew’s. The immediate cause of this deed was revenge 
for the burning alive of a learned and pious preacher, 
George Wishart. The Cardinal was an exulting witness of 
this horrible spectacle from his own windows. 

1672 The Dutch Fleet defeated in Solebay, on the coast of Suffolk, 
by the English, commanded by the Duke of York (after- 
wards King James II.) in person. 

1828 Died the Hon. Mrs. Anne Seymour Damer, a celebrated 
sculptress, the productions of whose chisel entitle her to no 
mean rank, 

1829 Died Sir Humphry Davy, one of the most eminent Chemists 
and experimental Philosophers of his time. Independent of 
his reputation in the scientific world, his invention of the 
Safety Lamp will endear his memory to every friend of 
humanity to the latest generation. 

WEDNESDAY, 29th. 

This day is set apart as a festival, in memory of the restoration of 

King Charles II. to the throne of the three kingdoms, in the year 
1660. On this day, also, in commemoration of the King’s fortunate 

concealment in an oak-tree, in Boscobel Wood, after his defeat, in 

1651, at Worcester, it is still in some places the custom to wear 

gilded oak-apples in the hats, to decorate the houses, churches, 

and public buildings with oak-boughs, and to indulge in general 
rejoicing and holiday. In some cities of England, processions are 
still made on this day, or were within a few years; but the obser- 
vance of it is falling off. 
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1453 Constantinople taken by Mahomet II., Emperor of the Turks, 
and thus the Greek, or Eastern Empire, was finally over- 
thrown, after an existence of ten centuries. 

THURSDAY, 30th. 

1431 The celebrated French heroine, Joan of Arc, was burned by 
the English, at Rouen, as a witch and sorceress. 

1498 Columbus sailed from St. Lucar, in Spain, on his third voyage 
of discovery. 

1574 Died Charles 1X. of France, who not only ordered the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, but took part in it himself, by 
firing from his palace windows on his own Protestant subjects. 

1640 Died, at Antwerp, Peter Paul Rubens, the most eminent 
historical painter of the Flemish school. He was also an 
experienced statesman, a man of universal learning, and 
spoke several languages. He resided some time in England, 
painted some of the apartments in Whitehall, and was 
knighted by King Charles I. 

1744 Died, at I'wickenham, Alexander Pope, the poet. 

1778 Died, at the age of eighty-five, the infidel Voltaire. During 
a long life he strained all his powers of wit, to undermine 
and overturn the belief in Christianity. His death-scene was 
frightful ; conviction burst upon him without a ray of hope to 
accompany it, and he expired in mental torments that no pen 
can adequately describe. ‘ 

1832 Sir James Mackintosh, an eminent statesman, lawyer, and 
writer, died, aged sixty-nine. 

FRIDAY, 3lst. 

1520 King Henry VIII. embarked at Dover, to hold an interview 
with Francis I. of France. It took place in a field near 
Ardres, a small town not far from Calais. The splendour 
displayed, not only by the two sovereigns, but by all the 
noblemen who attended them, caused the place of their 
meeting to be called the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

1533 Coronation of Queen Anne Boleyn. 

1809 Joseph Haydn, the celebrated musician and composer, died at 
Vienna, aged seventy-seven. 


THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


Tuis_month was the fourth in the Alban, or old Latin Calendar, 
and Romulus gave it the same rank in his; he also assigned to 
it thirty days, while in the Alban Calendar it had but twenty-six. 
Numa took from it a day, which Julius Cesar restored to it, 
while he confirmed the rank; and June has ever since remained 
the sixth month of the year. Our Saxon ancestors, whose chief 
riches consisted in their flocks and herds, derived many of their 
names from the habits of animals that they tended, thus June was 
by them called Weyd Monat in the earliest times, because, says 
Verstegan, ‘‘ their beasts did then weyd in the meddowes, that is to 
say, goe to feed there.” It was afterwards called Sere Monath, or 
dry month ; and surely if there is a month.in the year, in which 
the variabieness of the English climate is less felt than another, it 
is in the month of June, when the fields are enamelled with a 
thousand flowers, the air impregnated with the perfume of the new 
hay, and with the various blossoms that adorn the fruit-trees, pro- 
mising future abundance, while every sense is gratified by their 
present beauty and fragrance. The ancients represented this month 
by a young man, clothed ina mantle of dark grass-green colour, 
having his head ornamented with a coronet of bents, king-cobs, and 
maiden-hair, bearing on his arm a basket of summer fruits, and 
holding in his hand an eagle. In his right he held the sign Cancer, 
the Crab, which the sun, entering on the 22nd, makes the summer 
solstice ; and that orb, being then apparently stationary, but about to 
recede, is aptly typified by a crab, whose motions are either side- 
ways or retrograde, and which, in that eccentricity of motion, differs 
from all other animals. 
ANNIVERSARIES. 


SATURDAY, Ist. 

Sr. Nicomrre. He is said to have been a scholar of St. Peter, 

and suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Domitian. 

1416 Jerome, of Prague, the friend and companion of John Huss, 
was burned alive at Constance, in Germany, for preaching 
the doctrines of Wycliffe. 

1794 The grand French Fleet, commanded by Villaret Joyeuse, 
was met at sea, about 1000 miles from the north-west coast of 
France, by the English Fleet, under Lord Howe, and en- 
tirely defeated. This is called Lord Howe’s Victory, and was 
the first of the grand series of naval triumphs achieved by 
our seamen during the revolutionary war. 

18]2 The Island of St. Vincent was nearly destroyed by an erup- 
tion of the Souffriére Volcano. 

SUNDAY, 2nd. 

Trixtty Sunpay.—This is always the Sunday next following the 

day of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, and from this Sunday all the rest 

take their denomination until Advent Sunday. 

1653 The English Fleet, under General Monk, (afterwards Duke 
of Albemarle,) defeated that of the Dutch, under the cele- 
brated Van Tromp ; the engagement lasted two days. \ 

1780 The dreadful Riots, still known by the name of the “ Riots 
of 1780,” broke out. They lasted nearly a week, during which 
two Roman Catholic chapels, the prison of Newgate, and 
many private houses were set on fire. 

1802 The House of Commons voted £10,000 to Dr. Jenner, for 
his discovery of Vaccine Inoculation. 

1811 Christophe and his Wife were crowned King and Queen of 
Hayti. The new monarch assumed the name of Henry I. 
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